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ABSTRACT 
B70r 

The  proliferation  of  literature  on  livability  over  the  last  decade  and 
a  half  has  led  to  this  attempt  to  define  and  categorize  this  literature  in 
bibliographic  form.  The  categories  into  which  the  bibliographic  entries  are 
divided  are  (l)  Attitudes  tovard  and  Perceptions  of  the  City  and  the  Neigh- 
borhood} (2)  Environmental  Influences  on  Behavior,  (3)  Measurement,  (4)  Den- 
sity and  Overcrowding,  (5)  Urban  Design,  (6)  Urban  Form,  (7)  Relocation  and 
the  Journey  to  Work,  (8)  Territory  and  Personal  Space,  (9)  Noise,  and  (10} 
Landscape  Preferences.  A  source  bibliography  ha3  been  included  in  which  pub- 
lications containing  considerable  literature  on  livability  are  listed. 

Preceding  the  bibliography  are  an  introductory  statement  in  which  the 
score  and  purpose  of  this  endeavor  are  discussed  and  a  literature  analysis 
which  focuses  en  unresolved  issues  and  questions  within  several  sub-areas  of 
livability  having  relevance  to  some  of  the  problems  our  society  faces.  Topics 
covered  in  the  literature  analysis  are  (l)  The  Measurement  of  Livability, 
(2)  Density  and  Overcrowding,  (3)  Neighborhood  Homogeneity  or  Heterogeneity, 
(4)  Urban  Design  Esthetics  and  Livability,  (5)  The  Anti-Urban  Bias  in  American 
Society,  (6)  Stability  and  Change,  and  (7)  Values. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  concept  of  livability  is  an  elusive  one.  The  word  itself,  however, 
may  be  defined  quite  simply,  though  very  broadly,  as  "the  qualities  of  the 
urban  environment  vhich  tend  to  induce  in  a  citizen  a  state  of  well-being 
and  satisfaction."^-  The  distinction  between  livability  and  the  "quality  of 
life"  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  one  might  easily  argue  that  the  two  terms  are 
always  synonymous  and  interchangeable.  However,  it  is  this  writer's  opinion 
that  livability  refers  primarily  to  the  physical,  usually  built,  environment 
and  its  arrangement  in  space,  and  to  those  social  elements  relating  to  neigh- 
borhood composition  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  neighbor  interaction.  Qua- 
lity of  life,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  far  wider  array 
of  elements. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  array  of  topics  covered  by  planning  and  related 
publications  over  the  last  decade  and  a  half  will  reveal  a  growing  body  of 
literature  on  livability.   The  proliferation  of  the  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject suggests  an  increasing  interest  in  it  by  planners,  urban  designers  and 
practitioners  of  other  disciplines.  Also  suggested  is  an  awareness  among 
them  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  perceived  livability  in  a  neighborhood! 
city  or  region  is  influenced  by  certain  physical,  social,  psychological  and 
cultural  variables  subject  to  manipulation,  once  they  have  been  identified 
and  explicitly  defined. 

The  relevance  of  knowledge  of  these  variables  to  the  practice  of  plan- 
ning becomes  obvious  when  the  nature  of  the  varied  tasks  of  the  planner  are 
considered.  For  example,  when  the  planner  drafts  comprehensive  plans  or 
zoning  and  subdivision  regulations,  his  or  her  ultimate  goal  i3  to  achieve 


or  enhance  livability  in  the  eyes  of  these  affected  by  the  result.   Such 
questions  as  how  a  city's  growth  should  be  guided,  what  jrioritiea  should  be 

established  in  correcting  environmental  deficiencies,  and  how  land  U3es 
should  be  segregated,  can  be  answered  more  accurately  by  a  knowledge  of  li- 
vability  and  its  components. 

The  preceding  statement  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  all  of  the 
components  of  livability  are  known  or  that  they  have  been  operationally  de- 
fined. Much  knowledge  in  this  area  reinains  to  be  acquired,  and  what  know- 
ledge we  do  have  is  more  appropriate  for  use  as  a  conceptual  guide  rather 
than  as  ironclad  rule3  from  which  no  deviation  is  acceptable.  Terrence  Lee 

once  observed  that  what  the  planner  lacks  most  is  "the  ability  to  predict 

2 
the  consequences  of  his  decisions  for  human  behavior."   A  knowledge  and 

understanding  of  livability  concepts  and  components  may  in  some  measure 

enable  us  to  overcome  this  deficiency. 

The  3tudy  attempted  herein  represents  an  effort  to  collect  and  cate- 
gorize the  literature  on  livability  and  to  analyse  and  comment  on  broad  seg- 
ments of  it  which  have  particular  relevance  to  some  of  the  problems  our  so- 
ciety is  facing  today.  Hopefully  it  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  practicing 
planner  and  as  a  point  of  departure  for  the  researcher  in  discovering  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  study  of  li- 
vability. Content  and  organization  are  presented  with  thi3  purpose  in  mind. 

The  bibliographic  entries  cover  a  very  broad  scope,  and  their  subject 
matter  is  highly  varied.  All  of  them  have  been  published  since  1955  and  most 
of  them  since  19^5 »  Their  comparative  currentnese  reflects  the  recent 
emergence  of  livability  as  an  area  of  concern  and  interest.  The  organization 
cf  the  bibliography  is  not  a  scientific  taxonomy,  Kany  of  the  entries  do  not 


fall  clearly  into  a  single  category,  and  many  of  them  could  be  appropriately 
fitted  into  two  or  more  categories.   This  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases  where 
no  single  dominant  theme  could  be  identified.  The  reader  should  keep  in 
mind  that  organization  is  based  on  broad  themes.   If  it  were  based  on  the 
minute  details  of  content,  many  of  the  entries  would  fall  into  several  ca- 
tegories, thereby  negating  altogether  the  value  of  organization.  With  the 
exception  of  those  entries  in  which  no  prevailing  theme  could  be  identified, 
entries  within  each  category  are  felt  to  be  more  similar  to  each  other  with 
regard  to  content  than  to  entries  in  other  categories.   Entries  which  are 
annotated  are  felt  to  be  the  most  significant  within  the  collection  and-, 
taken  collectively,  provide  the  reader  with  a  broad  base  of  knowledge  of  li- 
vability.   The  contents  of  the  first  two  sections,  entitled  "Attitudes  toward 
and  Perceptions  of  the  City  and  Neighborhood"  and  ''Environmental  Influences 
on  Behavior,"  might  be  said  to  be  the  heart  of  the  literature  on  livability 
and  contain  most  of  those  publications  usually  associated  with  its  study. 
The  remaining  sections  are  nonetheless  important,  however,  since  they  are 
concerned  with  related  subjects  crucial  to  the  understanding  of  livability. 

The  concluding  section  is  a  brief  source  bibliography  in  which  those 
periodicals  and  books  which  contain  vast  amounts  of  relevant  literature  are 
identified.  These  sources  will  enable  the  interested  reader  to  discover  ad- 
ditional literature  which  has  not  been  included  within  this  report. 


LP      Ifi  DIALYSIS 

I.  The  Measurement  of  Livability 

The  measurement  of  livability  and  the  construction  of  livability  in- 
dicators are  rare  phenomena.   In  spite  of  their  rarity,  considerable  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  such  indicators  because  of  their  impressive  potential  for 
the  application  of  what  is  known,  or  believed  to  be  known,  about  livability 
and  as  an  influence  on  the  development  of  public  policy  and  program  evalua- 
tion. Most  of  the  interest  and  progress  in  this  area  must  be  subsumed  under 
the  broader  category  of  what  shall  be  referred  to  as  quality  of  life  indica- 
tors. The  phrase  "quality  of  life"  can  be  construed  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  meaning  of  livability  in  its  broadest  sense:  all  chcractaristics  of  the 
environment  and  all  other  variables  which  induce  in  an  individual  a  per- 
ceived state  of  well-being  and  satisfaction.  Prior  to  a  discussion  of  some 
specific  quality  cf  life  indicators,  a  discussion  of  social  indicators  in 
general  is  needed  in  order  to  clarify  some  inherent  difficulties  in  such  at- 
tempts at  measurement.  Their  relationship  to  the  measurement  of  livability 
will  become  apparent. 

According  to  Sawhill,  "social  indicators  are  quantitative  measures  of  so- 
cial conditions  designed  to  guide  choices  at  several  levels  of  decision  ma- 
king."  There  has  been  considerable  interest  in  and  discussion  of  social 
indicators  in  recent  years,  but  there  is  some  controversy  surrounding  their 
usefulness  and  their  desirability.  Among  the  most  fundamental  arguments 
against  social  indicators  is  that  posed  by  Kopkind: 

There  is  no  general  agre  ;r.;,.-nt  on  human  values.  But  the  people  who  frame 
the  questions  about  society  and  plan  the  future  can  easily,  and  uncon- 
sciously, inject  their  C     lues  into  the  answers  they  receive.  .  •  • 
Tne  danger  is  that  government  and  corporate  elite;?  will  monop jlize  the 


business  of  question  asking,  and  so  manipulate  the  attitudes  of  the  so- 
ciety they  are  pretending  to  serve  a3  disinterested  technicians. 

Other  critics  contend  that  quantification  of  non-objective  phenomena  is  ut- 
terly impossible.   Indeed,  the  choice  of  what  to  measure,  how  to  quantify 
what  is  measured,  and  how  much  importance  to  attach  to  the  results  are  weigh- 
ty questions  which  can  never  be  answered  permanently  or  with  certainty. 
The  proponents  of  social  indicators  claim  that 

Indicators  can  improve  the  quality  and  expand  the  quantity  of  data  avail- 
able to  the  planner  so  that  he  may  make  increasingly  rational  policy  and 
resource-allocation  decisions  with  increasingly  greater  independence  from 
political  considerations  and  an  increasingly  accurate  idea  of  the  impact 
of  his  programs.^ 

The  interest  in  the  development  of  social  indicators  can  be  partially  at- 
tributed to  dissatisfaction  with  quantitative  economic  indicators  as  a  measure 
of  urban  problems  due  to  their  detraction  from  non-economic,  qualitative 
data.  Economic  indicators  simply  do  not  measure  the  consequences  of  pollu- 
tion, urban  congestion,  or  dehumanization  resulting  from  automation  and  com- 
puterization, except  in  dollar  terms.   Social  indicators  can  perhaps  offer 
considerably  more  promise  in  the  measurement  of  such  phenomena. 

Among  the  proponents  of  social  indicators,  there  is  widespread  disagree- 
ment in  at  least  two  areas:  Some  proponents  believe  that  the  use  of  indica- 
tors should  be  instituted  immediately,  regardless  of  their  present  high  po- 
tential for  inaccuracy.   Others  are  firmly  convinced  that  not  until  rigorous 
theory  construction  and  scientific  hypothesis  testing  have  been  accomplished 
can  the  use  of  indicators  be  meaningful.   Tae   second  area  of  disagreement 
revolves  around  the  mutually  exclusive  necessities  of  concentrating  attention 
upon  a  few  strategic  variables  versus  a  comprehensive  view,  with  attention 
dispersed  over  a  far  wider  array  of  variables.  With  regard  to  this  problem, 
Gross  observes  that 


A  passion  for  detailed  comprehensiveness  .  .  .  can  result  in  a  loss 
rather  th-m  a  gain  of  perspective,  in  document  and  data  orientation  for 
their  own  sake,  ana  a  serious  waste  of  resources,   on  the  other  hand, 
strategic  selection  without  a  comprehensive  view  i3  extremely  dangerous • 
Both  top  policy  makers  and  technicians  .  .  .  may  too  readily  fasten 
upon  a  badly  selected  set  of  variables. 

The  usefulness  of  the  quality  of  life  concept  33  a  tool  is  dependent 

upon  our  ability  to 

1«  Define  the  concept  in  terms  of  its  constituent  components  and  fac- 
tors. 

2.  Develop  indicators  to  measure  the  state  of  each  qualitv  of  life  com- 
ponent for  a  given  demographic  group  or  geographic  entity. 

3.  Relate  the  indicators  to  relevant  quality  standards  and  aggregate 
them  into  a  single  quality  of  life  index  or  at  least  into  a  set  of 
weighted  multiple  quality  of  life  indices. 

4.  Kelate  an  overall  quality  of  life  concept  and  quality  of  life  quanti- 
fication techniques  to  the  policy  and  program  decisions  of  govern- 
ment. ' 

Problems  associated  with  the  development  and  use  of  quality  of  life  indica- 
tors are  best  illustrated  by  the  inclusion  of  one  example  of  such  an  indica- 
tor. The  matrix  on  the  following  page  was  constructed  to  describe  and 
evaluate  urban  blight  and  its  interrelationships  for  the  Los  i.ngeles  area. 
One  can  see  that  it  provides  an  example  of  the  first  two  steps  outlined  above: 
the  components  of  the  quality  of  life  have  been  defined  and  indicators  have 
been  chosen  which  presumably  measure  each  component.  As  explained  by  its 
developers, 

This  tool  views  the  urban  system  in  terms  of  its  constituent  functional 
sub-systems  such  as  education,  public  safety,  etc.  Each  system  is  further 
subdivided  into  its  various  aspects  or  manifestations  (physical,  economic, 
social,  etc.)  In  this  indicator  it  is  possible  to  sum  up,  the  effeots  by 
either  column  or  row  and  thereby  measure  each  aspect  of  each  function 
examined. 

Presumably,  levels  of  adequacy  for  each  ite.n  measured  have  been  set,  althc; 

they  are  not  indicated  in  this  matrix.   It  is  also  presumed  that  some  method 

has  been  devised  for  quantifying  these  measures  so  that  they  are  additive. 

For  example,  the  sector  labeled  "S  Yr.  Iroposed  Cap.  Improv.  Frogram  for 
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Parle  a"  would  have  to  be  quantified  in  ouch  a  way  that  it  i3  additive  with 
tever  quantification  hnu  been  devised  for  "ft   Public  Hospital  Care." 
Numerous  questions  arise  in  an  examination  of  this  matrix,  the  mo3t  ob- 
vious one  being  the  rationale  behind  the  use  of  these  particular  measures. 
Why  these,  rather  than  other  measures?  This  question  represents  the  manifes- 
tation of  one  of  the  inherent  difficulties  with  social  indicators,  i.e.,  the 
question  of  what  to  measure.  Docs  the  concentration  upon  the  variables  be- 
lieved to  be  strategic  result  in  the  ignoring  of  other  variables  which  might 
later  be  found  to  be  more  strategic?  A  thoroughly  comprehensive  set  of  vari- 
ables would  automatically  make  the  matrix  too  cumbersome  to  be  of  much  use, 
however.  Why  is  the  ,xfo   Children  4-5  Yrs.  Age  on  Welfare"  considered  a  politi- 
cal aspect  of  income  production?  Why  not  an  economic  or  societal  manifesta- 
tion? Moreover,  why  not  the  number  of  children  under  18  on  welfare,  rather 
than  the  seemingly  arbitrary  number  of  them  who  are  4-5  years  old?  The  use 
of  accessibility  as  an  indicator  of  the  quality  of  life  is  also  questionable, 
particularly  in  view  of  its  rather  negligible  impact  on  neighborhood  satisfac- 
tion identified  by  Wilson  and  Zehner.'  One  justification  might  be  that  neigh- 
borhood isolation  has  been  identified  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  Watts  riots 
of  I965.  However,  if  the  U3e  of  accessibility  can  be  justified,  how  are  the 
means  used  to  measure  it  justified?  Similar  questions  could  be  raised  about 
every  measure  of  every  component*  More  than  likely  the  decision  to  use  these 
measures  and  these  components  was  reached  only  after  careful  study  and  deli- 
beration. Plausible  arguments  and  perhaps  hard  facts  can  be  cited  in  their 
defense,  but  equal  study  and  equal  deliberation  by  someone  else  who  is  equal- 
ly qualified  to  devise  such  an  indicator  might  yield  another  set  of  c 
nents  and  component  measures  whose  validity  would  be  no  more  and  no  les3  open 
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to  question. 

In  spite  of  all  the  doubt  that  can  be  cast  on  the  validity  of  this  par- 
ticular indicator,  its  development  and  its  use  will  contribute  to  the  further 
refinement  of  quality  of  life  indicators.   It  can  be  justified  on  these 
grounds! 

Rather  than  do  nothing-  it  is  preferable  to  start  out  with  bad  data,  warn 
everyone  about  the  defects  and  limitations,  and  aim  at  gradual  improve- 
ment through  use.-*-0 

A  less  conventional  approach  to  quality  of  life  indicators  was  taken 
by  Chapin  in  1971-    Briefly,  Chapin's  indicator  is  based  on  activity  pat- 
terns of  residents.  He  assumes  that  people's  evaluation  of  their  life  situa- 
tion is  reflected  in  their  use  of  their  free  time.  Therefore,  the  quality 
of  life  in  an  area  can  be  assessed  on  these  limited  criteria j  the  amount  of 

leisure  time  one  pattern  of  urban  spatial  organization  offers  over  others 
and  the  variety  of  opportunities  for  use  of  this  leisure  time  that  this  pat- 
tern offers  in  comparison  with  others.  This  formulation  is  claimed  to  pro- 
vide urban  planners  with  an  evaluation  technique  for  making  a  choice  among 
two  or  more  alternative  plans  which  could  take  into  account  certain  factors 
that  cannot  be  analysed  by  costs  and  belief  its. 

According  to  Etzioni  and  Lehman,  any  measurement  of  a  social  science 

12 
concept  relying  on  a  single  indicator  should  be  viewed  as  dubious.    The 

possible  consequences  of  doing  so  may  be  observed  by  an  examination  of  Cough- 

lin's  work.  ^  Coughlin  found  income  indicators  to  be  the  best  single  measures 
of  the  extent  to  which  metropolitan  goals  are  attained.  However,  these  income 

indicators  are  unrelated  to,  or  negatively  correlated  with,  a  number  of  other 
goal  attainment  indicators. 

Chapin's  assumption  that  "man's  ovm  evaluation  of  his  life  situation  is 

.  .  .  reflected  in  his  choices  for  use  of  his  'free'  time"  is  certainly 
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open  to  conjecture,  and  ho  offers  us  no  justification  for  this  assumption* 

Implicit  in  the  assumption  is  the  value  judgment  that  tome  uses  of  free  time 
are  superior  to  other  uses,  Moreover,  the  amount  of  uncommitted  tima  one 
ha3  is  not  solely  dependent  on  the  pattern  of  urban  spatial  organization* 
Frequently  free  time  as  a  result  of  ease  of  access  is  traded  off  for  diminished 
ease  of  access  in  order  to  obtain  certain  amenities  considered  more  important 
than  access  cr  the  frse  time  which  ease  of  access  afford3.   Free  time  can  al- 
so be  traded  off  for  economic  benefits. 

Just  a3  income  indicators  do  not  reflect  physical  goal  attainment,  ac- 
cording to  Coughlin,    the  variety  of  opportunities  for  the  use  of  free  time 
does  not  take  into  account  other  environmental  characteristics  influencing 
the  extent  of  one's  pleasure  in  this  variety.  No  place  in  the  world  offers 
a  wider  variety  of  free  time  activities  than  New  York.  Yet  the  appeal  of 
this  variety  is  negated  to  an  extent  by  certain  other  qualities  of  the  envi- 
ronment that  have  nothing  to  do  with  free  time  or  the  variety  of  opportunities 
for  its  use,  e.g.,  air  pollution  and  fear  of  crime,  to  mention  only  two.   The 
fact  that  New  Yorkers  engage  in  this  wide  assortment  of  leisuro  time  activi- 
ties (otherwise  there  would  be  no  wide  assortment)  does  not  permit  us  to  dis- 
count these  negative  aspects  of  the  environment  in  evaluating  the  quality  of 
life  there. 

Chapin's  approach  is  interesting,  however.  While  it  is  in  itself  probab- 
ly not  a  very  valid. indicator  of  the  quality  of  life,  it  does  8erve  to  point 
out  two  components,  i.e.,  amount  of  free  time  and  variety  of  opportunities  for 
its  use,  which  might  be  significant  enough  to  be  incorporated  into  a  more  com- 
prehensive model  of  the  quality  of  life. 
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II.  Density  and  Overcrowding 

In  view  of  the  emerging  consensus  on  the  necessity  for  energy  conserva- 
tion, the  question  of  the  impact  of  density  and  crowding  on  livability  ac- 
quires great  significance.  The  association  between  high  densities  and  so- 
cial pathologies  in  America's  central  cities  is  well  known.   The  fundamen- 
tal question  with  regard  to  density  is  whether  it  is  high  density,  as  mea- 
sured in  population  per  acre  or  dwelling  units  per  acre,  which  causes  these 
pathologies,  or  the  entirely  different  phenomenon  of  overcrowding  within  the 
dwelling  unit  itself,  regardless  of  dwelling  units  or  population  per  acre,  or, 
in  fact,  some  other  variables  yet  to  be  identified.  A  conclusive  answer  to 
this  question  has  thus  far  evaded  us,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  indication  of  a 
growing  consensus  of  opinion  in  one  direction  or  another. 

The  stress,  discomfort,  and  other  assorted  negative  effects  induced  by 
crowding  within  enclosed  areas  is  fairly  well  documented.2  It  i3  not  so 
clear,  however,  that  a  high  dwelling  unit  or  population  density  per  acre  is 
equally  detrimental,  in  and  of  itself,  to  the  quality  of  the  social  environ- 
ment. A  wall  known  challenge  to  the  wisdom  of  the  orthodox  planners'  sup- 
port of  low  population  and  dwelling  unit  densities  wa3  presented  by  Jacobs 
in  The  Death  and  Life  of  Great  American  Cities t 

Proper  city  dwelling  densities  are  a  matter  of  performance.  They  can- 
not be  based  on  abstractions  about  the  quantities  of  land  that  ideally 
should  be  allotted  for  so-and-so  many  people  (living  in  some  docile, 
imaginary  society). 

Densities  -are   too  low,  or  too  high,  when  they  frustrate  city  diversi- 
ty instead  of  abetting  it.  This  flaw  in  performance  is  why_  they  are  too 
low  or  too  high.  We  ought  to  look  at  densities  in  much  the  same  way  we 
look  at  calories  and  vitamins.  Right  amounts  are  right  amounts  because 
of  how  they  perform.  And  what  is  right  differs  in  specific  instances. -^ 

Although  one  may  question  the  necessity  of  attaching  such  importance  to 

diversity,  Jacobs  does  have  a  point  in  saying  that  proper  densities  differ  in 
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specific  instanceu.  Her  opinion  was  baaed  on  personal  observation  and  ex- 
perience.  It  has  since  been  somewhat  substantiated  by  empirical  investi/j' 
ticn  and  research.  For  example,  Winsborough  found  that  high  densities  were 
actually  negatively  associated  with  death  rates,  TB  rates  and  overall  pub- 
lic assistance  rates,  when  socio-economic  status  and  housing  quality  were 
controlled  for.'*  These  results  say  nothing,  however,  about  such  problems  as 
crime  rates  and  alcohol  and  drug  addiction.  Results  of  Schmitt's  study  of  the 
implications  of  density  in  Hong  Kong  indicate  that  Hong  Kong  natives  can  to- 
lerate densities  at  rates  that  today  Beem  unbearable  to  Americans  and  that 

5 

these  high  densities  are  not  inevitably  correlated  with  social  pathologies. 

Rather  opposite  results  were  obtained  in  a  later  study  by  Schmitt  when 

he  attempted  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  of  density  per  net  acre  on 

pathologies  and  the  effect  of  overcrowding  in  terms  of  population  per  room 

on  the  same  pathologies.  He  found  that 

Population  per  net  residential  acre  continued  to  reveal  a  close  associa- 
tion with  morbidity,  mortality  and  social  breakdown  rates  when  over- 
crowding, as  measured  by  the  percent  of  occupied  units  with  1.01  or  more 
persons  per  room  was  held  constant.0 

Michelson  concludes  that  the  overall  results  of  current  research  indi- 
cate that  high  densities  .yeem  more  related  to  social  pathologies  than  residen- 
tial overcrowding,  but  that  this  effect  i3  modified  by  personal  and  cultural 
factors. ' 

Whatever  the  association  between  density  and  pathology,  and  overcrowding 
and  pathology,  an  overview  of  the  literature  on  the  subject  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  the  relationships  are  not  simple.  A  co      mixture  of  vari- 
ables comes  into  play,  and  precisely  hov  these  variables  interact  is  not 
known  with  certainty.  At  c'nis  stage  of  our  knowledge  it  seems  reasonable  to 
speculate  that  if  workable  means  of  minimising  social  interference  from  high 
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densities  can  be  developed  and  implemented,  if  perception  of  density  can  be 
manipulated,  and  if  the  perceived  important  benefits  of  low  density  living 
can  be  incorporated  into  high  density  situations,  Americans'  tolerance  for 
much  higher  densities  may  be  significantly  increased.  The  exceedingly  high 
densities  in  Hong  Kong,  which  apparently  do  not  result  in  social  pathologies, 
lead  to  the  conjecture  that  perhaps  there  are  some  elements  in  our  culture, 
our  social  organization,  or  our  system  of  values  which,  when  combined  with 
high  densities,  lead  to  undesirable  results.   Once  these  elements  are  isolated 
and  understood,  our  ability  to  tolerate  greater  densities  may  well  be  improved. 

III.  Neighborhood  Homogeneity  or  Heterogeneity 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  whether  homo- 
geneity or  heterogeneity  is  more  desirable  at  the  neighborhood  level.   It  is 
clear  that  this  question  does  not  hinge  on  whether  homogeneity  or  hetero- 
geneity is  more  closely  associated  with  livability.  As  William  Michelson 
has  observed,  and  as  a  survey  of  the  literature  will  reveal,  "evidence  on  the 
complete  intermingling  of  contrasting  class  groups  is  decidedly  negative."1 
It  should  be  noted  that  Michelson  is  referring  to  social  class  mixtures  rather 
than  to  mixtures  of  racial,  ethnic,  age  or  other  groups.  There  are  problems 
associated  with  the  integration  of  these  other  groups,  but  solutions  are 
not  so  difficult  to  devise*  For  example,  in  multi-family  housing  developments 
where  residents  are  similar  with  regard  to  social  class  but  mixed  with  regard 
to  age,  conflicts  between  young  families  with  children  and  older  couples  are 
likely  to  occur*   These  conflicts  are  frequently  the  result  of  noisy  and 
boisterous  behavior  by  the  children  which  the  older  residents  find  annoying. 
This  situation  might  be  ameliorated  by  a  site  plan  in  which  play  areas  are 
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well  removed  from  the  location  of  the  smaller  apartments  in  which  the  older 
residents  are  likely  to  live.   Oil  the  other  hand,  within  housing  developments 
where  children  of  both  middle  and  lower  social  status  reside,  class  variations 
in  the  behavior  norms  the  children  are  expected  to  conform  to  can  lead  to  dif- 
ficulties which  are  not  so  easily  remedied  by  design  modifications.   The 
problems  which  arise  from  the  mixing  of  any  two  or  more  groups  are  associated 
with  differences  in  values  and  life  styles  which  sometimes  clash  when  juxta- 
posed. However,  few  would  argue  with  Lee's  observation  that  heterogeneous 

mixtures  have  the  advantage  of  providing  a  variety  of  people  to  fit  community 

2 

roles  and  to  enhance  mutual  awareness. 

Zoning  laws  tend  to  perpetuate  the  tendancy  for  us  to  segregate  ourselves 
by  social  class,  or  rather  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to  segregate  them- 
selves from  the  lower  class.   In  view  of  the  negative  results  of  social  class 
mixtures  cited  by  Michelson,  these  zoning  regulations  are  not  altogether  ir- 
rational and  detrimental  to  livability  for  members  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  However,  the  dream  of  a  home  in  the  suburbs  is  not  the  exclusive 
ambition  of  these  two  classes,  and  the  lower  classes  are  all  tco  frequently 
denied  the  opportunity  to  obtain  inexpensive  suburban  housing  because  of  thef:e 
exclusionary  zoning  regulations.  The  problem  thus  becomes  how  to  achieve  a 
greater  equality  of  residential  locational  choice,  thereby  providing  the  lo- 
wer classes  with  a  wider  array  of  areas  where  they  can  afford  to  live  and 
bringing  about  the  .advantages  of  a  mixed  community,  without  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  livability  for  those  of  higher  status. 

Herbert  Gans  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  thi3        and  sug- 
gests that  homogeneity  at  the  block  level  should  be  -.-     igedf  but  that 
heterogeneity  should  be  encouraged  at  the  higher  levels  of  the       rhood 
and  the  consnunity**      probit-rj  with         ,-stion,  a=  ats 
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out,  is  that  property  values  on  one  block  could  be  adversely  affected  by 
circumstances  on  an  adjacent  block. 4  Moreover,  resistance  would  certainly 
be  encountered  from  the  higher  social  classes.  Perhaps,  as  Gans  has  suggested, 
the  real  solution  to  this  problem  lies  largely  in  the  solution  of  "the  basic 
metropolitan  area  social  problem. "^  Suzanne  Keller  has  suggested  that  we 
strive  for  a  social  class  mixture  at  the  community  level."  By  community  level 
she  means  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  neighborhood.  This  mixture  at  the 
community  level  may  be  achieved  through  linking  common  services  and  facili- 
ties to  a  single  community.  However,  she  fails  to  give  any  examples  of  ser- 
vices and  facilities  encouraging  any  significant  degree  of  interaction  which 
those  with  choice  will  not  avoid  in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  lower  classes. 

Warren  Boescbanstein  has  developed  some  guidelines  for  the  design  of 
socially  mixed  housing  when  it  is  attempted.'   One  of  hi3  suggestions  is 
that  design  and  construction  features  of  individual  structures  should  not 
imply  social  or  economic  differences  among  the  various  classes  of  occupants. 
One  wonders,  however,  whether  middle  and  upper  class  occupants  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  absence  of  those  features  which  serve  to  call  attention 
to  their  higher  status. 

Another  of  Boe3chenstein's  suggestions  is  that  opportunities  for  social 
mixing  should  be  made  available,  and  groups  whose  cohesion  is  based  on  fac- 
tors other  than  social  class  should  be  encouraged,  as  well  as  opportunities 
for  their  creation. ,  If  such  groups  could  be  formed,  and  after  their  forma- 
tion could  flourish,  they  would  go  a  long  way  towards  the  enhancement  of  what 
Lee  refers  to  as  "mutual  awareness.,: 

IV.  Urban  design  Esthetics  and  Livability 

One  prevailing  principle  of  urban  design  esthetics  that  emerges  within 
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the  literature  included  in  this  bibliography  is  that  visual  complexity  in 
the  urban  environment  is  an  important  component  of  visual  appeal*  Rapoport 
clarifies  this  principle:   "Stimuli  which  are  too  simple  lead  to  quick  bore- 
dom; those  which  are  too  complex  lead  to  confusion  and  avoidance."   Else- 
where he  defines  complexity  a3 

a  function  of  violated  expectations.  .  .  .  The  notion  of  building  up 
expectations  and  then  noticeably  departing  from  them  is  the  principle 
behind  the  creation  of  complexity  through  the  manipulation  of  variety. 

Considerable  psychological  evidence  is  presented  in  the  literature  to 
support  the  hypothesis  that  humans  do  indeed  become  bored  with  excessive  sim- 
plicity or  confused  with  excessive  chaos  and  that  a  perceptually  complex  en- 
vironment is  more  desirable  than  either.-'  This  evidence  is  highly  compatible 

with  Jacobs 's  intuitive  outcry  against  simplicity  and  regularity  and  her  plea 
for  diversity.  While  her  remarks  quoted  below  are  in  reference  to  the  need 
for  some  mixtures  in  land  uses,  she  clearly  states  the  case  against  morctonyt 

Superficially,  this  monotony  might  be  thought  of  as  a  sort  of  order,  how- 
ever dull.  But  eathetically,  it  unfortunately  also  carries  with  it  a  deep 
disorder:  the  disorder  of  conveying  no  direction.   In  places  stamped  with 
the  monotony  and  repetition  of  sameness  you  move,  but  in  moving  you  seem 
to  have  gotten  nowhere.   North  is  the  same  as  south,  or  east  as  west.  .  .  i 
It  takes  differences many  differences cropping  up  in  different  di- 
rections to  keep  us  oriented.  Scenes  of  thoroughgoing  sameness  lack 
these  natural  announcements  of  direction  and  movement,  or  are  scantly  fur- 
nished with  them,  and  so  they  are  deeply  confusing.   This  is  a  kind  of 
chaos. 4 

A  modification  of  thia  sentiment  i3  expressed  by  Lynch  in  an  explanation  of 

the  concept  of  imageabilityi 

The  concept  of  imageability  does  not  necessarily  connote  something  fixed, 
limited,  precise,  unified  or  regularly  oxtered,  although  it  may  sometii.' 
have  these  qualities,  lior  does  it  mean  apparent  at  a  glance,  obvious,  pa- 
tent, or  plain.-3 

Thus  we  see  that  Lynch  feels  there  is  a  plaoe     both  complexity  and  simpli- 
city within  the  environment. 
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Elsewhere  Lynch  attempts  to  define  and  structure  the  proper  limits  of 

complexity  and  to  clarify  the  difference  between  complexity  and  chaos* 

Many  of  us  enjoy  the  House  of  Mirrors,  and  there  is  a  certain  charm  in 
the  crooked  streets  of  Boston.  This  is  so,  however,  only  under  two  con- 
ditions. First,  there  must  be  no  danger  of  losing  basic  form  or  orienta- 
tion, of  never  coming  out.  The  surprise  mu3t  occur  in  an  overall  frame- 
work; the  confusions  must  be  small  regions  in  a  visible  whole.  Farther- 
more,  the  labyrinth  or  mystery  must  in  itself  have  some  form  that  can 
be  explored  and  in  time  be  apprehended.  Complete  chaos  without  hint 
of  connection  is  never  pleasurable. 

Rapoport  acknowledges  that  there  are  individual  and  cultural  differences 
which  affect  the  perception  of  complexity.  However,  hi3  analysis  of  perti- 
nent psychological  literature  leads  him  to  suggest  that  "for  each  person  there 
is  an  optimal  perceptual  rate  ...  of  which  there  is  a  consensual  point  of  vi- 
sual preference  among  humans  as  opposed  to  a  random  scatter."' 

Clearly,  an  operational  definition  of  complexity  is  essential  before  the 
perceptual  richness  of  proposed  and  existing  environments  can  be  precisely 

a 

evaluated.  Rapoport  gets  at  this  problem  somewhat,  but  more  work  is  needed 
before  the  idea  of  measuring  complexity  can  be  empirically  applied. 

Virtually  ormipresent  with  the  literature  on  the  esthetics  of  urban  de- 
sign are  lamentations  over  the  sad  state  of  American  urban  physical  structure. 

q 
Typical  of  this  attitude  is  that  expressed  by  Nairn.   According  to  him,  the 

most  basic  elements  in  the  esthetic  drabness  of  our  built  environment  are  the 
lack  of  significant  formal  relationships  among  buildings  and  the  sameness  and 
monotony  of  American  cities  regardless  of  their  geographic  location.  Because 
of  this  sameness  identifiability  is  precluded  and  boredom  is  rampant. 

A  decidedly  minority  opinion  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Denise  Scott 
Brown,  who  exhorts us  not  to  disdain  the  urban  sprawl  we  havei  "When  the  ar- 
tistic fashions  move  on,  we  shall  still  be  here  because  this  pop  city,  this 
here  [sicj  is  what  we  have."  L  Implicit  within  this  statement  is  the  belief 


that  the  built  environment  should  be  an  expression  of  a  cociety'3  values  i 
lifestyle.   If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  then  it  i3  (iifficult  to  deny  t)     I 
the  physical  structure  of  contemporary  Americana  is  a  roaring  success.  What 
we  have  is  largely  a  reflection  of  our  devotion  to  the  single  family  detached 
dwelling  and  the  private  automobile.   These  two  elements,  combined  with  our 
failure  to  make  design  a  public  policy  issue,  as  suggested  by  Holland,   seem 
to  assure  the  continuing  existence  of  the  pop  city  to  which  Brown  refers. 

The  major  issue  surrounding  the  relationship  between  urban  design  esthe- 
tics and  livability  is  whether,  in  fact,  there  is  one.  The  literature  i3  re- 
plete with  discussions  of  how  a  city  should  be  designed  for  esthetic  appeal, 
how  humans  react  to  various  simulated  and  actual  design  situations,  the  role 
of  meaning  in  the  urban  image,  the  deficiencies  in  America's  built  environ- 
ment and  similar  topics.   This  question  of  the  association  of  design  esthetics 
with  livability  is  rarely  asked.  Most  designers  tend  to  assume  that  there  is 

an  association.   Results  of  psychological  studies  indicate  that  complex  envi- 

12 

ro.naients  high  in  visual  information  are  preferred  by  humans.    However,  in 

other  sections  of  this  analysis  we  see  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  other 
factors  which  take  precedence  over  design  considerations  when  choices  must 
be  made.   Other  factors  not  dealt  with  here  are  budgetary  considerations,  the 
the  inclination  to  equate  proper  functioning  with  visual  appeal,  and  the  be- 
lief that  such  superficial  and  facelifting  measures  as  dressing  up  faca 
and  planting  trees  will  effectively  camouflage  tasteiessness.  J     Perhaps 
Gordon's  belief  that  livable  means  comfortable  is  accurate.  *♦  So  long  aa 
we  can  achieve  accessibility,  health  and  safety,  desired  goods  and  services, 

Loyment,  privacy,  adequate  3pace  and  the  desired  level  of  social  inter- 
action, do  esthetics  really  matter?  bow  we  .  ecessary  to 
sacrifice  a  visually  varied  and  stimulating  c  • 
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these  other  components  of  livability,  and  most  of  us  are  not  grieving  over 
the  sacrifice. 

V.  The  Anti-Urban  Eias  in  American  Society 

Although  there  is  a  dearth  of  literature  on  livability  dealing  directly 
with  this  subject,  the  literature  considered  in  its  entirety  tends  to  reveal 
an  anti-urban  bias  in  American  society.  This  bias  has  exerted  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  evolution  of  our  cities,  and  for  this  reason  deserves  some  at- 
tention. 

The  most  concrete  expression  of  this  bias  is  the  overwhelming  preference 
among  our  population  for  the  owner  occupied  single  family  detached  dwelling 
in  the  suburbs.  Keyerson,  Terrett  and  Vheaton  have  observed  that  the  "ideal 
of  owning  a  piece  of  land  and  the  dwelling  on  it  is  tightly  woven  into  our 
whole  culUiral  pattern."   Accompanying  the  attachment  to  this  ideal  are  the 

widespread  preferences  for  spaciousness,  a  country-like  character,  greenery, 

o 
etc»,  documented  by  Wilson,  which  are  perceived  to  be  associated  with  the 

detached  dwelling  unit.  As  Rapoport  ha3  noted, 

Given  a  certain  climate,  the  availability  of  certain  materials,  and  the 
constraints  and  capabilities  of  a  given  level  of  technology,  what  final- 
ly decides  the  form  of  a  dwelling,  and  molds  the  spaces  and  their  rela- 
tionships is  the  vision  that  people  have  of  the  ideal  life.-' 

It  seems  clear  that  in  the  American  vision  of  the  ideal  life  there  is  no 

place  for  the  city  in  its  traditional  form  of  diversity  and  compactness,  for 

diversity  and  compactness  are  perceived  to  be  incompatible  with  this  ideal. 

This  preference  of  ours  for  non-urban  places  seems  to  stem  from  a  feeling 

rather  deeply  ingrained  in  our  national  character  that  the  city  is  something 

of  a  moral  vacuum.  According  to  one  observer,  the  metropolis 

toils  weary  one,  [sic]  not  into  wholesome  fatigue,  tut  into  desponding 
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exhaustion;  its  pleasures  exc        iut  Lntera     ,     stimulate 
only  to  waste. 4 

This  quote  is  obviou3ly  from  another  century,  but  the  s-  rails  to 

this  day  that  there  is  an  inherently  decadent  quality  about  the  city,  a  quali- 
ty perhaps  reminiscent  of  the  Berlin  of  the  l(>30's  u3  po     ed  in  Cabaret. 
The  antithesis  to  the  city's  decadence  is  the  country's  wholesomeness, 
as  implied  in  the  rather  dated  quote  which  follows i  "There  are  many  attri- 
butes of  a  moral  cast  belonging  to  the  rearing  of  plants."   While  most  of 
us  would  be  too  sophisticated  to  admit  we  believe  that  gardening  is  somehow 
morally  uplifting,  the  belief  in  the  overall  wholosomeness  of  non-urban  places 

is  implicit  ia  our  abandonment  of  the  city  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  not 
merely  as  a  place  of  residence  but  as  a  cultural  mecca  as  well.   Results  of 

Zikmund'a  study  of  suburbanites'  use  of  the  central  city  indicated  that  500* 
of  the  population  of  Radnor,  Pennsylvania  use  the  central  city  (Philadelphia) 
once  per  month  or  lesc..^ 

Few  would  de:\y   that  central  cities  have  become  threats  to  health  and 
sty j  not  to  mention  morals.  Follution  levels,  traffic  congestion,  and 
crime  statistics  are  frequently  sufficiently  disheartening  to  repel  the  most 
confirmed  urbanites.   However,  it  seems  conceivable,  as  Jacobs  suggests f '  that 
the  decay  of  the  city  is  a  self-fulfilling  prophesy,  and  that  if  those  with 
choice  had  elected  to  remain  there,  the  demise  of  the  inner  core  would  not 
have  come  about. 

This  association  between  livnbility  and  noa-urban  places  hus  serious  im- 
plications for  our  urban  pattern.   The  most  obvious  outgrowth  of  this  associa- 
tion is  of  course  the  suburbs,  which  seem  to  represent  an  acceptable  blend  of 
the  virtues  of  small  town  living  wit      econoi       rtuniti        led  by 
The  resultant  .        .ion  wl  ion  has  in- 
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flic  ted  on  the  central  city  is  widely  lamented,  yet  the  place  of  the  suburban 
house  in  the  American  Dream  seems  as  entrenched  as  ever.  Assuming  that  this 
component  of  our  national  character  should  not  be  tampered  with  or  controlled 
or  manipulated  in  any  way,  one  wonders  whether  our  resources  can  continue  to 
support  such  quasi-bucolic  ideals,  The  private  automobile  has  been  instru- 
mental in  fashioning  our  communities  to  conform  to  this  ideal,  yet  it  is  not 
clear  that  we  can  continue  to  rely  on  it  to  the  extent  that  we  have  in  the 
past  without  wreaking  havoc  on  the  environment  in  terms  of  pollution  and  re- 
source depletion.  The  enormous  expanses  of  land  that  are  gobbled  up  for  sub- 
urban expansion  are  not  limitless  and  are  not  replenishable.  Doxiadis  observes 
that  "we  must  learn  how  to  plan  and  build  cur  cities  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 

Q 

all  of  us  the  maximum  choices."   Yet  one  problem  in  providing  ourselves  with 

a  maximum  array  of  choices  is  that,  if  past  trends  are  any  indication,  there 

would  be  an  even  greater  demand  for  more  private  indoor  and  outdoor  living 

space.  The  question  thus  becomes  not  v/hether  suburban  dispersion  is  the  most 

desirable  urban  pattern,  for  it  is  clear  that  a  pattern  which  accomodates  large 

amounts  of  individual  turfs  represents  a  value  consensus  in  our  society,  but 

rather  is  it  possible  to  provide  the  choice  of  a  suburban  living  environment 

to  all  who  want  it?  Can  we  continue  to  trade  off  the  macroenvironment  for  the 

microenvironment?  Parloff  has  suggested  that 

For  many  purposes  and  for  many  situations,  'microenvironments '  serve  as 
actual  or  potential  substitutes  for  the  'macroenvironment.'.  .  .  The 
question  of  trade-offs  between  micro-  and  macroenvironments  thus  becomes 
a  critical  one  in  the  urban  setting. 9 

The  macroenvironment  cannot  be  entirely  destroyed  without  a  simultaneous  de- 
struction of  the  microenvironment  which  it  supports.   In  essence,  this  is  the 

problem  we  all  face. 
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V I  •  ot->>  i  li  ty  and  i^nnge 

Throughout  the  literature  on  livability  one  finds  scattered  referen 
to  the  concept  of  attachment  to  place.   This  concept  is  given  various  names 
such  a3  topophilia,  or  sense  of  place,  or  simply  at  homeness.   It  can  be  de- 
fined as  a  "human  being's  affective  tiee  with  thi  material  environment." 
Rarely  is  the  subject  dealt  with  in  and  of  itself.  Korjt  commonly  it  is  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  study  of  residential  satisfaction. 

Thin  sentiment  of  attachment  to  place  as  a  component  of  residential  sa- 
tisfaction i3  quite  elusive  and  rather  difficult  to  document.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  attempt  was  nude  by  Fried  and  Gleicher  in  their  stud,/  of  the 
eftect  of  forced  relocation  upon  the  former  residents  of  Boston's  now  de- 
molished  West  ihd.   They  found  that  many  of  these  relocatees  experienced  an 
emotion  very  similar  to  grief  when  forced  out  of  their  hor..e^,  and  this  grief 
was  caused  by  their  loss  of  the  sense  of  identity  they  had  acquired  from 
living  in  the  Vest  End  and  the  satisfactions  they  had  experienced  there. 

Buttimer  claims  that  the  most  significant  variables  associated  with  resi- 
dential satisfaction  are  related  to  this  attachment  to  place.-5  They  vary 
among  districts,  families  and  social  classes  but  they  "appeared  to  be  con- 
siatently  related  to  the  subjective  experience  of  'at  homeness. ' "^  Seme 
of  these  variables  were  found  to  be  duration  of  residence,  location  of  the 
district,  stage  in  the  life  cycle  and  the  type  cf  social  interaction  experi- 
enced. Thus,  according  to  Buttimer,  the  central  implication  of  these  findings 
is  that 

the  success  of  a  residential  development  is  contingent  on  the  existential 

meaning  it  acquires  for  its  residents.  .  .  .  Only  when  a  particular  area 
de     lias  acquired  social        ,  only  when  its 
siognomy  are  s1      rith  the  c  and  its  86]  \oe 

facilities  are  an  ecolo.  ■  between 
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people  and  milieu  emerge. 5 

Although  thi3  idea  of  attachment  to  place  as  a  result  of  a  continuity 

of  satisfying  experience  can  be  an  important  component  of  livability  at  the 

neighborhood  scale,  the  idea  should  be  extended  to  the  city-wide  scale  to 

include  the  attractiveness  of  a  place,  nut  as  a  result  of  familiarity,  but 

rather  as  a  result  of  an  elusive  charm  which  the  area  exudes  and  which  is 

readily  apparent  to  the  visitor.  The  most  obvious  examples  of  such  places 

are  tourist  meccas  such  as  La  Rive  Gauche  of  Fari3,  Boston's  Beacon  Hill 

or  Quebec.  Less  wall  known  examples  include  the  older  residential  sections 

of  thousands  of  sleepy  and  obscure  Southern  towns.   The  key  to  the  charm  of 

such  places  clearly  lies  in  what  Gutheim  refers  to  as  a  "residue  of  the  past" 

and  a  "setting  in  time  and  place. "°  Yet  it  is  not  so  clear  that  it  is  charm 

wnich  has  enabled  them  to  survive.   In  speaking  of  Georgetown,  Gutheim  wonders 

What  parts  of  the  extra  value  of  the  Georgetown  house  are  due  to  its 
location  in  a  community  with  definite  boundaries,  quiet  streets,  shade 
trees,  ample  gardens,  historical  associations  and  architectural  homo- 
geneity, and  what  parts  are  due  to  its  location  in  a  community  of  high 


on  in  a  commi 
essibility. ' 


income  families,  high  property  values  and  accessibility, 
Regardless  of  those  factors  which  have  enabled  such  places  to  thrive, 
there  seems  to  be  some  fulfillment  in  experiencing  places  which  are  unique  to 
time  and  space,  regardless  of  whether  the  individual's  personal  history  is 
bound  up  in  them.  Temporal  and  spatial  uniqueness  is  a  characteristic  notably 
absent  from  too  much  of  the  developed  American  landscape.  The  phenomenal  ex- 
pansion of  suburbia  since  1945  has  few  geographic  variations.   Shopping  cen- 
ters, parking  lot3,  strip  commercial  developments  and  suburban  bungalows  look 

the  same  from  Maine  to  California.  Differences  among  regions  in  appearance 
exist  largely  in  the  topography,  vegetation,  climate,  and  in  the  architectural 
and  engineering  adaptations  necessary  to  accomodate  them.  Moreover,  most  of 
suburbia  has  not  existed  long  enough  to  acquire  any  historical  associations 
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or  to  evoke  in  its  resit  Tor  its  pact.   Our  enchantment  with 

BUOh  places  as  Williamsburg  or  the  old  but  intact  and  vibrant  an.-.a  of  our 

older  cities  might  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  the  need  to  experience 

es  which  are  temporally  end  spatially  unique.   Margaret  r'.aad   has  observed 

that  "the  need  to  be  bound  to  the  past  is  a  basic  human  need."   She  observes 

elsewhere  that 

Real  community  is  based  on  memory.  .  .  .The  community  is  based  on  shared 
experience  over  time,  that  is  continually  revivified  by  comment)  by   re- 
ference, by  telling  the  story  over  again. 

It  night  be  added  that  we  also  delight  in  the  perception  of  such  a  "real  com- 
munity" with  which  we  have  no  personal  association. 

This  need  for  a  3ense  of  continuity  In  cur  lives  and  in  our  cities  fre- 
quently clashes  with  the  equally  important  need  for  change.   The  psychological- 
ly devastating  effects  of  change,  particularly  forced  change  and  its  rapidly 
accelerating  pace,  are  occasionally  discussed  in  the  literature,  most  notably 
by  Fried  and  Gleicher,   Toffler11  and  Lin.  "  Lin  warn3  that 

Any  failure  to  meet  the  change which  implies  disruption  of  old  habits 

and  acquisition  of  new  ways  of  adjustment  to  the  new  situations will 

result  in  emotional  tension  that  is  characterized  by  some  degree  of  in- 
stability, feeling  of  insecurity  or  disharmony  of  one's  beliefs,  attitudes 
and  activities. ^3 

Few  would  argue  that  change  is  unnecessary  or  even  undesirable,  yet,  as  Lin 
suggests,  the  achievement  of  a  livable  environment  requires  the  ability  to  con- 
serve these  elements  of  traditional  culture  which  can         rved  and  to  de- 
vise ways  of  making  ohange  more  acceptable.  The  literature  included  within 
this  bibliography  is  limited  in  this  respect.  Lin,  Toffler  and  Fried  and 
Gleicher  are  the  only  ones  who  leal  with  thi3  subject  at  length. 
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VII.  Values 

Throughout  this  discussion  of  livability,  implicit  and  explicit  references 
to  values  have  been  made.   In  fact,  it  is  alcaost  impossible  to  separate  the 
subject  of  livability  from  the  subject  of  values,  for,  aside  from  the  very  ba- 
sic human  needs  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.,  it  is  our  values  which  dic- 
tate our  notions  of  livability.  The  following  comment  by  Michelson  clarifies 
the  importance  of  values: 

As  part  of  the  cultural  system,  values  are  conceptions  of  what  ought  to 
be.  They  are  rules,  guidelines  for  behavior.  They  are  not  group  struc- 
tures, nor  lifestyles;  they  are  the  abstract  goals  which  people  seek  to 
achieve  via  social  groupings. 

Michelson  later  observes  that  social  scientists  disagree  on  whether  values 

are  "orientations  or  objects,  actions  or  internalized  guides  to  action,"2  No 

attempt  will  be  made  here  to  resolve  this  point  of  contention,  and  the  word 

values  as  it  is  used  in  this  section  will  usually  refer  to  both  objects  and 

orientations. 

Values  are  created  by  numerous  influences t  social  class,  culture,  age, 
stage  in  the  life  cycle,  for  example.  Thus  as  these  influences  vary,  so  can 

\?alues.  For  example,  cultural  variations  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  pri- 
vacy of  family  members  from  each  other  may  dictate  the  interior  spatial  ar- 
rangement of  the  dwelling  unit.   On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Wilson  that  perhaps  there  is  with  regard  to  certain  elements  of  livability  a 
broad  consensus  of  values  within  our  society. 5  A  prime  example  of  such  a  con- 
sensus would  be  the  very  widespread  desire  among  many  population  sub-groups 
for  the  single-family  detached  house.  Its  popularity  has  been  consistent  for 
many  decades,  and  it  is  congruent  with  the  emphasis  ve  now  place  on  the  nuclear 
family  as  an  independent  unit. 


nners  are  becoming  ir.cr      ly  aware  of 
the  need  for  taking  into  consideration  the  values  of  those  who  t.re  affected 
by  their  plans.   Their  f       to  do  so  In  the  p  -.st  has  resulted  in  cor 

ble  dissatisfaction  and  discontent       clients.   Ferhaps  the  best  known 
example  of  such  an  instance  is  the  destruction  of  /Boston's  West  End.  tiy   mid- 
class  criteria  the  area  was  a  slum  in  many  resrects:  den-iti'-        >n- 
sidered  too  high)  many  of  the  buildings  (though  not  individual  a]     ats  with- 
in buildings)  were  substandard;  children  played  in  the  streets;  and  tack  aLleys 
were  littered  with  garbage.  Yet  the  Vest  End  enabled  its  residents  to  achieve 
their  idea  of  "the  good  life,"  and  indeed,  by  BOme  orthodox  measures,  the  area 
as  a  whole  wa3  not  a  slum;  disease  and  crime  rates  were  comparatively  low, 
and  social  organization  was  strong*   The  forced  eviction  of  these  people  re- 
sulted in  a  great  deal  of  personal  anguish  because  nany  elements  of      life 

le,  which  was  quite  satisfactory  to     ,  were  destroyed  and  were  ii     ble 
to  replicate  in  the  scattered  neighborhoods  to  which  they  were  relocated.^ 

widespread  discontent  among  residents  of  federally  financed  low  in- 
come public  housing  is  partially  the  result  of  a  conflict  in  values  between 
the        'nt  and  the  tenants.   In  such  cases,  tenants  who  were  moved  into 
new  he      from  squalid  tenements  wit-     ;h  they  were  clearly  dissatisfied 

•e  simply  traded  one  set  of  problems  for  another.   Prior  I 
may  have  had  to  contend  with  rroblems  of  physical  dilapidation,  cr 
filth.   after  the  move  the  problem  became  one  of  ccpin.7  with  rules  and  res- 
trictions which  were  not  compatible  with  their  I  . 
'.ndt  note  that 

appear  1  :g 

others  on  the  basis  of  the: 

is,  re  oblivious  to  id  de- 

sires cr  1 
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A  similar  fear  is  expressed  by  Kopkind : 

There  is  no  general  agreement  on  human  values.  But  the  people  who  frame 
the  questions  about  society  and  plan  the  future  can  easily,  and  uncon- 
sciously inject  their  own  values  into  the  answers  they  receive. ' 

The  literature  on  livability  is  thus  beginning  to  reflect  an  awareness  of  the 

importance  of  the  consideration  of  values. 

A  number  of  studies  are  to  be  found  which  document  different  values 
among  population  sub-groups.   However,  what  knowledge  we  have  seems  tc  be 
rather  fragmented  and  disorganized.  No  one  has  undertaken  a  thorough  synthe- 
sis of  our  knowledge  of  values  and  how  this  knowledge  can  be  applied  in  the 
design  of  housing,  neighborhoods  and  cities.  The  closest  we  have  come  to 
such  a  synthesis  lies  with  Kachelscn's  treatment  of  values,  yet  his  work  is 
too  brief  to  be  used  as  a  guide  except  in  an  extremely  limited  number  of 
circumstances. 

Much  less  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  how  values  might 
change  in  response  to  a  change  in  environment.  This  area  is  clearly  one  in 
which  managers  and  creators  of  urban  environments  should  have  an  abiding  in- 
terest, for  it  has  implications  for  the  extent  to  which  behavior  can  be  con- 
trolled and  determined.   Even  more  relevant  to  the  practice  of  planning  is 
how  changes  in  the  physical  environment,  as  opposed  to  the  non-physical,  in- 
fluence value  modifications.  For  example,  to  what  extent  would  our  worship 
of  the  private  automobile  be  affected  by  the  development  of  a  public  transit 
system  which  incorporated  specific  advantages  of  the  automobile?  To  what  ex- 
tent would  the  importance  of  the  automobile  be  diminished  by  spatial  arrange- 
ments which  minimized  the  need  for  it?  The  high  valuation  we  place  on  the 
automobile  is  in  ail  likelihood  indicative  of  much  broader  and  r.ore  basic  va- 
lues. Eow  would  these  broader  and  more  basic  values  be  influenced  by  the 
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aforementioned  environmental  changes? 

Changes  in  the  physical  environment  require  changes  in  behavior.  The 
ease  with  which  society  can  proceed  from  one  form  of  behavior  to  another  in 
response  to  an  environmental  change  would  3eem  to  be  one  measure  of  the  viabi- 
lity of  that  change. 

Sherman  observes  that 

We  used  to  think  that  attitudes  are  hidden  reasons  behind  behavior.  Eut 
in  the  last  10  years,  this  has  been  turned  around.  Behavior  serves  as 
input  for  attitude*  ...  If  people  can  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  various 
types  of  behavior,  the  subsequent  fears  and  feelings  can  be  changed. 

The  implication  in  the  quote  above  is  that  behavior  precedes  attitude,  rather 
than  the  reverse.  However,  it  might  be  proved  more  accurate  to  say  that  be- 
havior and  attitude  can  interact  to  produce  values  and  that  values  are  tha 
result  of  both. 
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CQNCLUSI 

In  the  preceding  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  isolate  broad  aspects 
of  livability  which  arc  not  yet  clearly  understood  or  which  pose  crucial,  yet 
unresolved i  problc-13  to  planners*  These  aspects  and  the  questions  they  engen- 
der are  summarily  stated  below,   It  is  within  these  broad  areas  that  research 
seems  most  needed  and  most  argent* 

(1)  The  measurement  of  livability  hold3  considerable  promise  as  a  mean3  of 
putting  to  practical  use  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  about  livability. 

->r,  reliance  on  present-day  measurement  techniques  is  hazardous  be- 
cause we  are  so  uncertain  about  what  should  be  measured,  how  to  quantify 
what  is  measured,  and  hew  much  weight  to  attach  to  these  measurements. 

(2)  Our  ability  to  tolerate  much  higher  densities  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
is  crucial  tc  the  more  efficient  use  of  land  and  of  energy,  both  of 
which  are  in  short  supply.  Yet  past  research  on  the  effects  of  higher 
densities  in  our  culture  is  not  particularly  promising  in  this  respect. 
The  literature  on  density  and  its  effects  is  abundant,  yet  we  still  do 
not  know  whether  workable  means  of  minimizing  social  interference  fa 
high  densities  can  be  developed  for  our  culture.   Exhaustive  a3  research 

B  been  to  date,  much  more  is  needed. 

(3)  Neighborhoods  which  are  homogeneous  in  social  class  and  equality  of  lo- 
cational  choice  of  residency  are  mutually  exclusive  phenomena.  No  one 
has  yet  devised  spatial  arrangements  in  which  widely  disparate  income 
groups  are  mixed  very  successfully.  Even  the  "new  towns,"  which  seemed 
to  hold  so  much  promise  in  this  respect,  are  a  disappointment.   At 
this  time  it  appears  that  a  greater  degree  of  income  equalization  holds 
more  premise  fcr  the  solution  of  this  problem  than  ingeneous  site  de- 
signs. 

(4)  The  major  issue  surrounding  the  relationship  between  urban  design  esthe- 
tics and  livability  is  whether,  in  fact,  there  is  one.  Research  on  what 
types  of  visual  enviro;-.::en to  people  prefer  will  continue,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  future  f i     -3  will  be  cuf ficiently  earth  shaking  to  alter 
the  back  seat  position  that  esthetics  has  taken  among  urban  concerns • 

ts  priorities  lie  elsewhere.  Korecver,  the  pattern  of  land  uses  in  ur- 
reas,  catering  as  it  does  to  single  family  detached  houses  and  the 
automobile,  is  not  particularly  conducive  to  visual  excitement  or  clarity* 

;•  realistic  hope  we  might  nourish  for  improvement  in  the 
of  urban  areas  lie3  in  8        it ion  of  land  ust  patter 

(5)  An  anti-urban  bias  exists  in  American  society  a  iderabie 
impact  on  the  evolution  of  our  cities. 

.  of  the  inner  city  decay  it  has  •  ad  the  1        land 
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use  pattern  it  is  at  least  partially  responsible  for. 

(6)  The  havoc  wrought  on  human  lives  because  of  forced  change  is  well-docu- 
mented by  Fried  and  Gleicher.  Drastic  change  and  even  forced  change 
are  essential  for  some  individuals  if  urban  environments  are  to  be  im- 
proved. Clearly,  research  on  how  the  devastating  effects  of  forced 
change  may  be  minimized  is  direly  needed. 

(7)  Considerable  research  has  been  accomplished  on  the  subject  of  values. 
Most  of  it  has  been  concentrated  on  one  particular  influence  on  values 
at  a  time.  What  i3  needed  now  is  research  on  how  these  influences  in- 
teract, on  how  values  created  by  culture,  for  example,  interact  with  or 
are  modified  by  values  created  by  age  or  stage  in  the  life  cycle  or  what- 
ever.  In  addition,  the  theory  that  value  modification  can  be  achieved 

"by  behavior  modification  is  a  tantalizing  one  and  holds  serious  implica- 
tions for  those  in  a  position  to  shape  our  life  styles.  Prior  to  any 
attempt  at  &   practical  application  of  this  theory,  however,  we  must  give 
careful  thought  to  the  extent  to  which  anyone  has  the  right  to  exercise 
such  power. 

Most  of  the  icnowledge  to  date  on  livability  is  too  vague  and  too  limited 
in  scope  to  be  used  as  much  more  than  a  conceptual  guide  in  the  practice  of 
planning.  The  planner  cannot,  from  an  examination  of  the  literature  on  liva- 
bility, learn  how  a  city  or  neighborhood  with  given  demographic  characteris- 
tics should  be  zoned.  He  or  she  cannot  learn  from  the  literature  what  den- 
sity standards  to  set  for  a  renewal  area  or  how  best  to  mix,  for  example,  poor 
blacks  with  young  children  with  childless  and  middle  aged  affluent  whites. 
Too  much  is  unknown  about  social  and  physical  variables  and  their  interaction 
for  the  situation  to  be  otherwise.  For  example,  two  of  Michelson'e  conclusions 
arex 

(1)  Adults,  before  and  after  raising  children  (as  well  as  those  who  are 
childless),  frequently  rate  central! ty  (i.e.,  access  to  consumer  goods 
and  services)  more  highly  than  do  families  with  growing  children. 

and 

(2)  People  who  highly  value  convenience  are  likely  to  prefer  more  mixed 
land  uses  and  small  lot  sizes.  People  who  highly  value  individualism 
prefer  larger  lot  sizes.* 

The  question  that  immediately  emerges  from  these  two  statements,  without  ques- 
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tioning  the  ver     of  either,  i         Lmportance  do  adult:;  who  high- 
ly valuo  convenience  and  who  also       wing  childn     ;ch  to  i    ac- 

coa  to  consumer  good3  and  services?  Does  the  n     long  these  people  for 
the  accej.;ibili  ty  obtained  from  mixed  ]     ;ea  ouf      the  (implied)  ad- 

of  child-rearing  in  non-central  areas  where  land  uses  are  homo- 
geneous in  character?  Or  is  the  opposite  the  case? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  literature  as  a  conceptual  guide 
should  not  be  underestimated.   General  principles  do      ■  which  have  prac- 
tical applications  a3  a  basis,  or  a  starting  point,  for  more  detailed  plan?). 
For  example!  Rapoport,  lynch  and  Jacobs  expostulate  on  the  need  for  greater 
diversity  and  complexity  in  order  to  achieve  clarity  in  urban  environments. 
Although  the  ideal  forni3  which  diversity  and  complexity  may  take  may  differ 
among  the  three,  the  advantages  of  eschewing  extreme  simplicity  become  ap- 
parent. Thus,  within  the  constraints  of  budgets,  politics  and  jo;ular  tastes, 
designers,  assuming  tney  agree  that  there  i3  a  need  for  diversity  and  com- 
plexity, will  be  so  influenced. 

The  literature,  while  hardly  providing  us  with  a  detailed  picture  of 
what  every  demographio  group  in  every  circumstance  may  regard  as  desirable 
or  undesirable,  does  reveal  certain  characteristic  likes  and  dislikes  among 
certain  groups.   Returning  once  again  to  the  subject  of  the  single  family  de- 
tached house,  it  is  clear  that  its  popularity  represents  a  value  consensus. 
Site  planners  dec:      multi-family  housing  to  be  occupied  by  mc       ln- 

roups  who  would  buy  detached  houses  if  they  could  afi      em  would 
do  veil  to  keep  this  in  mind.   Incorporation  of  a:,  -tache..      .' s 

attributes  as  possible  is  indicated. 

Research  on  the  ::  of  livability  wil]     >ubtedly  continue. 
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If  past  trends  are  any  indication,  it  will  continue  to  be  accomplished  in 
bj.t3  and  pieces  and  in  a  rather  disorganized  fashion.  The  continuing  failure 
of  researchers  to  do  replication  studies  in  order  to  validate  previously  ob- 
tained results  adds  to  the  confusion  and  doubt  in  many  areas.  Gradually, 
however,  the  quantity  of  our  knowledge  will  increase  a3  more  and  more  vari- 
ables are  explored,  and  our  understanding  of  livability  will  be  3lowly  en- 
hanced. However,  the  highly  subjective  nature  of  livability  renders  it  vir- 
tually immune  to  the  establishment  of  many  strict  guidelines.  There  will 
always  be  unanswered  questions,  conflicting  opinions  and  conflicting  results 
on  separately  undertaken  studies  of  similar  phenomena.  Moreover,  the  changes 
wrought  by  time  will  lead  to  new  problems  and  new  questions.  The  literature 
will  never  be  so  complete  that  a  planner  can  look  to  it  for  answers  to  every 
question.  A3  is  the  case  with  any  social  or  physical  science,  while  the  total 
picture  becomes  more  complete,  emerging  details  will  lead  to  more  questions, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
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